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THE SORCERESS. 

We have received from 
Breitel and Herzkopf 
Professor Quantock’s remarkable exe- 
getical monograph on his new orches- 
tral work, ‘“‘Circe’s Swine.” After an 


art practised by the Moghal Emperors, 
on learned pigs, and on the range and 
timbre of their voices, the Professor 
expounds the psycho - philosophical 
motives which led him to choose this 


orchestral treatment. 

No one, as he points out, has ever yet 
endeavoured fully to depict the emotions 
of Odysseus’ companions when they 
were transformed by the sorceress. To 
do so in words would be obviously 
illogical, because they were deprived of 
human speech. Now the resemblance 
of the sound of the double bass to the 
grunting of a pig has been noted by 
Beruioz, and Professor Quantock has 
accordingly laid out his score for forty 
double-basses—he is incapable, owing 
to the development of his orchestral 
sense, of writing in fewer than forty 
parts—a solo violin (Circe) and a solo 
saxophone (Odysseus). The symphonic 
poem is in four movements: an Allegro 
feroce ; a Largo, Riposo del porcile ; a 
Presto entitled Strillo del Diavolo; 
and a Marcia Trionfale—Salvezza di 
Lardo, dedicated to Sir THomas Lipton, 
and referring to the re-humanization of 
the captives. 

The score of Professor Quantock’s 
great work is the most monumental 
that has ever been published. It is 
six feet high, four feet broad, and two 
feet thick ; it is appropriately bound in 
pig-skin, and it involves the use of a 
special desk patented and constructed 
by Professor Quantock himself. A 
point on which he lays peculiar stress 
is the employment of an illuminated 
bdton. That which he recommends is 
made of Tibetan bamboo lit by acetylene 
gas; but by an ingenious process the 
| colour can be varied on the principle of 
| railway signals; thus in easy passages 
a green light is diffused, while danger 
or difficulty is indicated by red. Purple 
signifies mobilmente, while striking 
effects are appropriately heralded by a 
change to pink. 

Another point on which Professor 
Quantock lays great stress in his 
masterly introductory monograph is 
the costume of the conductor. As he 
wisely observes it should be at once 
hygienic, non-inflammable and pictur- 
esque. Accordingly he strongly depre- 
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cates the use of flannelette or celluloid 
collars. They are, he asserts, not 


Messrs. 
a copy of 


interesting preliminary chapter on the 
pig in history, on pig-sticking as a fine 


particular episode in the Odyssey for 





She. 


**JuST LISTEN TO THE Brrps!’ 


How, 1 suProsE!” 
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which is the very life-blood of his work. 
He therefore recommends a blue-green 
himation of Esparto grass, with an 
indigo-coloured fustanella, Afghan put- 
tees with crocodile-skin 
sandals made of compressed vegetable 
marrow. ‘ Such a garb,’ observes the 
Professor in an impressive passage, 
“will not only enable a chef d’orchestre 
to indulge freely in all the gesticulatory 
bravura necessary to the interpretation 
of the score, but it will harmonise with 
the esoteric ethos—in short, the quint- 
essential Srabepoxirnors, on which I have 
invariably relied in my appeal to the 
culture-hunger of the million.” 

The whole passage, which is redolent 
of the joyous egotism of genius, is 
deserving of citation, but we must 





reluctantly content ourselves with this 


only dangerous but antagonistic to! brief but poignant excerpt. Nothing is 


spats, and| 





the exotic and Oriental mysticism! so typical of the tender-heartedness of 


the Professor as his splendid resolve 
to redress a crying grievance of the 
animal creation—the exclusion of the 
porcine genus from the domain of 
romance. Homer had dim gropings 
after justice, but it has been reserved 
for our greatest composer to achieve 
this final triumph of humanitarianism. 
In short, whether we regard Professor 
Quantock’s superb disregard for the 
fetters of an effete classicism, his mag- 
nificent protests against British insu- 
larity—even to the length of his living 
on sherbet and Turkish Delight when 
composing his opera Some Eaperiences 
of a Turkish R.M.—or the glowing 
paganism of his sacred music, we are 
staggered alike by the dimensions of 
his intellect and the touching fidelity 
of those who regard him as our greatest 
Comic, we mean Cosmic, Force. 
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tion of certain L.C.C. tramears for ‘‘ladies only,” remarks that 
| ‘unquestionably the fiercest tramcar hustlers are women.”] 
j Lavtes, your loyal servant! I will suffer 
None to allege that in the crowd’s alarm 
You need my generous body for a buffer, 
Or want the stay of my protective arm ; 
What though your instinets may be soft and loving, 
And feminine your nature to the bone, 
I know for sure that when it comes to shoving 
You fairly hold your own. 


If in the seething mob I've sought a carriage 
Reserved for smokers on the District Rail, 
Seldom have I had reason to disparage 
A prowess proven at the Great White Sale ; 
Competing with a sex that’s learnt to wrestle 
For faded chiffon or a half-soiled hat, 
I’ve frankly owned myself the weaker vessel 
At elbow-work like that. 


And when, considerably hurt and heated, 
With buckled ribs I penetrate the door, 
I find a score of ladies firmly seated, 

Leaving no site for me except the floor ; 
And there, like poor old Gidipus, my near eye 

Gouged with a hat-pin in the recent scrap, 
Riskily poised, a spectacle pour rire, 1 

Lurch with the lurching strap. 


At last, aweary of the rough-and-tumable, 
Acknowledging my manly spirit broke, 
I stamp on my cigar and blindly stumble 
Into the neighbouring place where none may smoke. 
That chaste zenana, mostly meant for women, 
Holds nothing but an agéd man or two, 
And there I rest each sore and aching limb in 
A wilderness of pew. 


Such are the horrors we endure in Hades, 
And, doubtless, tis the same in upper air : 
We are no sort of match for you, sweet ladies, 
In the ferocious art of “ getting there ”’ ; 
“What every woman knows” is known to Barkin, 
Yet even he has not. explained the fact 
That you prefer to rush our sanctuary 
And leave your own intact. 


So, while I praise the L.C.C.’s invention, 
I still foresee its failure at a glance ; 
No “Trams for Ladies ’’ can relieve the tension, 
Though well designed to give the men a chance ; 
Nor shall the unequal strife be else abated 
Till companies ‘adopt the needful checks 
By having cars expressly consecrated 
To us—the feebler sex. O. 8. 





THE INTERPRETATION. 
CrIcCKET IN AUSTRALIA. 
Thirteenth Match of the Tour. 


Tue M.C.C. Team to-day, against twenty-seven of 
Kimbangeroo and District, had six wickets down for 59— 
Woolley, Hobbs, Rhodes, Hearne and Douglas all being 
caught in the slips. Foster and Barnes put on 91 before 
the former was bowled off his pads by Tarvin. The innings 
closed for 209. . The home side scored 103 for twenty-two 
wickets before rain stopped play. Barnes had 17 wickets 


| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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[A contributor to The Daily Chronicle, commenting upon the reserva- 
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for 60. The heat was oppressive. Gunn, Hitch and Mead 
stood down.—All-Red Cricket Cable. 


FiLeet Street ComMENTS, BY OUR LONG-DISTANCE EXPERT. 

Cricketers are proverbially superstitious, and we may be 
sure that the sinister fact that this was the thirteenth 
match of the tour was seldom absent from the minds of 
those who watched from the steps of the pretty little 
Kimbangeroo pavilion the startling collapse of our early 
batsmen. There is in reality no ground for surprise that 
five out of the first six batsmen should all have been 
caught in the slips, for if Tarvin opened the attack—as is 
almost certain—we may be sure that he had at least nine- 
teen of his fielders behind the wicket on the off side—a 
number, if one comes to consider it, capable of forming 
almost a solid phalanx. It should also be borne in mind 
that Tarvin was bowling, without doubt, from the Oil 
Tank end, so that he was swerving sharply with the 
north-east wind (which prevails at this time of year in 
that neighbourhood). Woon.ey was the first to go—off a 
bumping ball, we may be certain. That uppish stroke of 
his to third man has all too often cut short. a promising 
innings. And after that—well, it became almost a proces- 
sion. The brief cabled report does not, unfortunately, tell 
us how Samira got out, but it is pretty safe to surmise that 
he got his leg in front of a straight one from Tarvin. I 
wish him better luck next time! 

Then came a fine stand by Foster and Baryegs, whick 
put anentirely new complexion on the game, as before they 
got together the first six wickets had fallen for 59, and by 
sterling cricket they amassed no fewer than 91 in the 
course of an hour anda half. (We may take that as a fair 
average rate of scoring, I think.) It is particularly inter- 
esting to note, in the light of what I have said above, that 
Foster was bowled at last—by Tarvin—off his pads. The 
bowler had probably changed by this time to the Rope 
Works’ end. The total of 209 may be considered quite 
satisfactory under the circumstances. I happened to 
be speaking last week with a member of “ W.G.’s” first 
Australian Team, wlio assured. me that the wicket at 
Kimbangeroo was always soft on the top and surprisingly 
hard underneath. I repeat his words for what they are 
worth, merely adding the comment that they are not 
worth much, as I learned afterwards that he was speaking 
of another place of the same name, several thousand miles 
distant. Still the observation was interesting. 

Faced with the formidable total of 209 the home side 
began batting in the full glare of an oppressively hot after- 
noon. When Tarvin and his companion issued from the 
pavilion the heat was indeed quite enervating, but heavy rain 
cut short the day’s play when 22 wickets had fallen for 103 


runs. This astounding collapse had been brought about 
by Barnes. His figures—17 wickets for 60—speak for 
themselves. Butitis worthy of remark that this works out 


at something very like 3} runs per wicket. The popular 
little professional has seldom done anything finer. 

To sum up—the home side are now 106 rung behind 
with four wickets to fall. I think we have every reason 
to be satisfied with the position. Nevertheless, in trying 
to estimate what to-morrow will bring forth there are two 
outstanding factors to be reckoned with. There is first 
of all the weather. Should the home side have to bat upon 
a wet wicket, the visitors will in all probability have 
to field with a wet ball. That must not be forgotten. 
Finally, there is the question that springs at once to 
the mind, and as yet we have no means of answering it 
—Is Tarvin out? 

I have only to add that Gusx, Hivcw and Mean stood 
down. 
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‘OF COURSE YOU ’VE HEARD OF Mrs. SiLAs P. Brick, THE Mrs. MALAPRop oF AMERICA?” 


‘‘Wuy, yes; BuTI 4 


AD NO IDEA SHE’D BEEN MARRIED BEFORE.” 








PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 

[A brief diary of events that might have 
happened but for Mr. Winston CHURCHILL'S 
Great Renunciation. ] 


| : ° 

| hall in the party colours, and cinema- 
tograph entertainments will help to 
pass the evenings.—Marconigram. 


January 31.—The Ulster Hall has 


January 27.—The Ulster Liberals ave|just been hired to the Unionists for | 


not dismayed by the determination of 
the Unionist “stalwarts” to prevent 
Mr. CuurcHILy’s meeting. The fact 


| February 3rd. Piles of foodstuffs are 
| being carried in. 
| Later.—The Liberals have booked 


| 
| 
| 


that the hall has been let to the Union- | the Ulster Hall for February 2nd. The | 
ists for February 7th will make no differ- | Belfast Corporation state that there | 
ence, for the Liberals have now booked | has never been such a demand for the | 


it for the 6th, and will hold it against | 


all comers till the night of the speech. 
Reuter. 


January 29.—The Unionists are de- 
termined not to be outdone by the 
Ulster Liberals, and arrangements have 
just been completed to hire the Ulster 
Hall for February 5th and to remain in 
it till the fateful date is over. Beds 
and bedding are now being moved into 
the hall, which is rapidly assuming the 
appearance of a first-class hotel. 

Our Own Correspondent. 


January 30.—The Ulster Liberals are 
not in the least put out by the Union- 
ists’ latest dodge. They have now 
booked the hall for February 4th. The 
days of waiting till Mr. Cnurc#iLu’s 


| arrival will be spent in decorating the | 


hall before.—Our Own Correspondent. 





Stop Press News. 

Rumour current in Belfast 
that Unionists are negotiating 
for ninety-nine years’ lease of 
Ulster Hall from February Ist. | 

Another report states that all | 
engagements have been can- | 
celled by the Corporation and | 
| subsequently confirmed, with the | 
option of re-cancelling. | 
t 











‘*The song by Miss Phyllis Bradley ‘ Robert 
my beloved,’ or in Italian ‘ Robert le Diable.’” 
Dudley Herald. 
How very coarse the Italians are 
getting. 





| 





THE THIRD BIRTHDAY. 


THREE candles had her cake, 
Which now are burnt away ; 
We wreathed it for her sake 
With currant-leaves and hay 
And the last graces 
Of Michaelmas Daisies 
Pluckt on a misty day. 


Curled (as she cut her cake) 
In mine her fingers lay ; 
Purple the petals brake, 
Bruised was the scented bay ; 
Like a yellow moth 
On the white, white cloth 
One currant-leaf flew away. 


Three candles lit her state ; 
Dimmed is their golden reign— 
Leaves on an empty plate, 
Petals and tallow-stain ; 
Nor will she 
Nor the candles three 
Ever be three again. 








“The attendance was larzer than last year, 
257 against 220. ... <A special spring floor 
was laid affording a space of some sixty square 
feet for dancing.” —Newbury Weekly News. 
Sardine (to his partner): ‘“ Very hot 
to-night—what ? LIiucky we’re in the 
top layer.” 
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STORIES OF SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 
IIl.—Tue PArinter’s. 
Mr. Paunt SAMWAYS was in a mood! 


, of deep depression. The artistic tem- 


perament is peculiarly subject to these | 
moods, but in Paul's case there was’! 
reason why he should take a gloomy | 
view of things. His masterpiece, “ The | 
Shot Tower from Battersea Bridge,” 
together with the companion picture 
“Battersea Bridge from the Shot 
Tower,” had been purchased by a 
dealer for seventeen and sixpence. His | 
sepia monochrome, “ Night,” had| 
brought him an I.0.U. for five shil- 
lings. These were his sole earnings 
for the last six weeks, and starvation 
stared him in the face. 

“If only I had a little capital!” he 
cried aloud in despair. “Enough to 
support me until my Academy picture 
is finished.” His Academy picture | 
was a masterly study entitled, « Roll | 
on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll,” 
and he had been compelled to stop | 
half-way across the Channel through 
sheer lack of ultramarine. 

The clock struck two, reminding | 
him that he had not lunched. He} 
rose wearily and went to the little 
cupboard which served as a larder. 
There was but little there to make 
a satisfying meal—half a loaf of bread, 
a corner of cheese, and a small tube of 
Chinese- white. Mechanically he set 
the things out. ... 5 

He had finished and was clearing 
away when there came a knock at the 
door. His charwoman, whose duty it 
was to clean his brushes every week, 
came in with a card. } 

“A lady to see you, Sir,” she said. 

Paul read the card in astonishment. 

“The Duchess of Winchester,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ What on earth——- Show 
her in, please.” Hastily picking up a 
brush and the first tube which came to 
hand, he placed himself in a dramatic | 
position before his easel and set to! 
work. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Samways?” | 
said the Duchess. , 

**G—good afternoon,” said Paul, | 








” 


Paul opened his mouth to say that | It was a spring-like day in March 
he was only a landscape painter, and} when the picture was finished, and 
then closed it again. After all, it was | nothing remained to do but to paint in 
hardly fair to bother her Grace with | the signature. 
technicalities. “Tt is beautiful!’’ said Lady Her- 

“I hope you can undertake this|mione, with enthusiasm. “ Beautiful! 
commission,” she said pleadingly. | Is it at all like me?” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Paul. 
“T am rather busy just now, but I/ and back to her again. 
could begin at two o’clock on Monday.”| ‘“ No,” he said. “ Not a bit. 

“Excellent,” said the 
“Till Monday, then.” And Paul, still 
clutching the tooth paste, conducted 
her to her carriage. famous portrait painter !” 

Punctually at 3.15 on Monday Lady} ‘No,’ he said sadly. 
Hermione appeared. Paul drew a|my secret. I am Paul Samways. A 
deep breath of astonishment when he | 





“That was | 





Paul looked from her to the picture, | 


You | 
Duchess. | know, I am really a landscape painter.” | 

“What do you mean?” she cried. | 
“You are Peter Samways, A.R.A., the | 


member of the Amateur Rowing Asso- | 


saw her, for she was lovely beyond | ciation, it is true, but only an unknown | 


compare. 

do justice to her beauty. As quickly as | a relation.” 

possible he placed her in position and} ‘Then you have deceived me! You 

set to work... . have brought me here under false pre- 
“May I let my face go for aj|tences!” She stamped her foot angrily. 

moment?” said Lady Hermione after |“ My father will not buy that picture, 

three hours of it. | and I forbid you to exhibit it as a por- 
“Yes, let us stop,” said Paul. He) trait of myself.” 

had outlined her in charcoal and | “My dear Lady Hermione,” said Paul, 

burnt cork, and it would be too dark to| “ you need not be alarmed. 

do any more that evening. 
“Tell me where you first met Lord| Heart is Young.’ 


All his skill as a landscape | landscape painter. Peter Samways lives | 
painter would be feeded if he were to | in the next studio, and he is not even | 


I propose | 
lt exhibit the picture as ‘ When the | 
Nobody will re- | 


Ernest ?”’ she asked as she came down cognise a likeness to you init. And if | 


to the fire. |the Duke does not buy it I have no 
“ At the Savoy in June,” said Paul doubt that some other purchaser will 
boldly. | come along.” 
Lady Hermione laughed merrily.} Lady Hermione 


looked at him 


|Paul, who had not regarded his last | thoughtfully. ‘“ Why did you do it?” 


remark as one of his best things, looked | she asked gently. 

at her in surprise. | Because I fell in love with you.” 
“But your portrait of him was in| She dropped her eyes, and then 

the Academy in May!” she smiled. _| raised them gaily to his. 
Paul made up his mind quickly, | still esleep,”’ she whispered. 
“Lady Hermione,” he said with 


“ Mother is 


. ” . . . | 
“Hermione!” he cried, dropping his 


gravity, “do not speak to me of Lord| palette and putting his brush behind | 


Ernest again. Nor,” he added hur-| his ear. 

riedly, “to Lord Ernest of me. When! She held out her arms to him. 
your picture is finished I will tell you} : 2 % te % 
why. Now it is time you went.” He; As everybody remembers, “ When 
woke the Duchess up, and made a' the Heart is Young,” by Paul Sam- 
few commonplace remarks about the, ways, was the feature of the Exhi- 
weather. ‘“ Remember,” he whispered | bition. It was bought for £10,000 by 
to Lady Hermione as he saw them to a retired bottle- manufacturer, whom 
their car. She nodded and smiled. 


The sittings went on daily. Some-| Paul woke to find himself famous. But 


lit reminded a little of his late wife. | 





embarrassed both by the presence of| times Paul would paint rapidly with the success which began for him from | 
a duchess in his studio and by his| great sweeps of the brush; sometimes | this day did not spoil his simple and 
sudden discovery that he was touching | he would spend an hour trying to get| generous nature. He never forgot his 
up a sunset with a tube of carbolic|on his palette the exact shade of | brother artists, whose feet were not yet 
tooth paste. | green bice for the famous Winchester | on the top of the ladder. Indeed one 
“Our mutual friend, Lord Ernest | emeralds; sometimes in despair he! of his first acts after he was married 
Topwood, recommended me to come to| would take a sponge and wipe the| was to give a commission to Peter 
you.” whole picture out, and then start|Samways, A.R.A.—nothing less than 
; Paul, who had never met Lord|madly again. And sometimes he;the painting of his wife's portrait. 
Ernest, but had once seen his name | would stop work altogether and tell} And Lady Hermione was delighted 
in a ha’penny paper beneath a photo-| Lady Hermione about his home-life. | with the result. A. A. M. 
graph of Mr. Arnotp Bennett, bowed | But always, when he woke the Duchess | 
silently. up at the end of the sitting, he would| “5 h.p. Rex de Luxe; take purchaser 200 
“As you probably guess, I want you| say, “ Remember!” and Lady Hermione | miles ; £45 10s."—Adrt. in “ Motor Cycle.” 

















to paint my daughter's portrait.” would nod back at him. Nearly five shillings a mile. Too much. 
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Van-Driver. ‘‘NAW THEN! W'ERE YER GowryG!” 











THE RETURN OF THE BORES. 
(An exhortation to all true golfers.) 


From Greenland's icy mountains home returning, 
Or prodigals from India’s coral strand 

(When I said Greenland, I was simply spurning 
Dull Truth, and what I meant was Switzerland), 

They shall have lots of lies, my friends, to tell us 
About their bob-sleighs and their blest Durbar, 

And possibly they think they ’ll make us jealous, 

Knowing not who we are. 


Henry, for instance, o’er a mild Havannah 
I see resuscitate his earliest “ run,” 
Harp on the morning snow that tastes like manna 
(Suppose one gets a toss), and how the sun 
Blazed over Wengen, and the wondrous carry 
He did with skis on some confounded hill— 
Was it the Jungfrau ?—well, so much for Harry; 
Now let us turn to Bill. 


He shall be full of rickshaws and chupatties, 
And saises and Pathans and native chiefs, 
The purdah, too (I never know what that is), 
And immemorial gods and quaint beliefs ; 
He shall go on perpetually rippling 
On whether East is East and West is West— 
All the good stuff we learned at school from 
Krptinc— 
And shall we be impressed ? 





No. When the weary catalogue is finished, 
Waking a little from our stertorous nap, 

We shall explain to them how we diminished 
By one, this winter-tide, our handicap ; 

As who should calm a madman or a drunkard, 
We shall describe that memorable scene 

When we got out, though absolutely bunkered, 

Dead on the eighteenth green. 





Deaf to their stories of the tramp of legions, 
The lightening of their luges, we shall tell 
How in the old familiar wave-kissed regions 
Last Saturday we did the ninth hole well; 
They may have seen the Orient ope her coffers 
Or slid on tea-trays from the Schreckhorn top, 
But hanged if we shall heed, my brother golfers, 
Their miserable “ shop.” Evog. 








‘The girl did not answer. She bowed her head, over which the waters 
of bitterness had met, and then, receding from it, left it upright and 
proud.” —‘“‘ Daily Mail” fewilleton. 


« Excuse me, madam, is this your head?” 








Another “ head ” joke, if you don’t mind :— 
“Representative Russians accompanied the special train which 
conveyed the deputation, and when it crossed the frontier line 
the English bishops ani Lord Weardale, bearing their heads, saluted 
Russian soil.” —Daily Telegraph. 
We hope they ‘ll bring them back safely. 
Merrie England | 


Sr. Dents for 























CHARIVARIA. 

To state that the strained relations 
which prevailed recently between Italy 
and France were viewed by Turkey, or 
even Germany, with extreme regret, is 
inexact. 





Care was taken to emphasise the 


of Connaucut to New York was an 
unofticial one, many Americans being 
afraid that the GovERNOR-GE SERAL had | 
come to negotiate the annexation of 
the United States by Canada. 


* 
Princess Patricia, it is stated, 
lunched with Mr. and Mrs. CHarLes 
Dana Gipson. It is also said that 
the artist declared with delight that 
he had at last met the typical American 
beauty whom he had been drawing for 
so long. 


According to some of the papers the 
Duke was strolling in Fifth Avenue 
when he accidentally came into col- 
lision with a messenger-boy carrying a 
parcel. His Royal Highness turned 
about and begged the boy's pardon. 
This was the first intimation the boy 
had that H.R.H. was not a free-born 
American. 


Distressing reports reach us from 
Cannes and Nice as to the deplorable 
weather which is in vogue there. 
“The English Riviera” may not be so 
inaptly named after all. 


The appearance of another spot on 
the sun is recorded. Has Germany, 
then, sueceeded at last in her ambition ? 


German Deal.’ This looks bad for ‘the 
well-known golf courses in that neigh- 
bourhood. i 


‘“MARKSMEN ALL! 
INVENTION TO MAKE EVERY SOLDIER 
A DEAD SHOT.” 
Thus a contemporary. We cannot help 
thinking that the expression “a deadly 
shot”’ would express the meaning— 
or, anyhow, the desideratum—more 
effectively. . Y 


The Pall Mall Gazette points out an 
interesting variation in the version of 
Mr. Luoyp GrorGe’s telegram to the 
Liberal Candidate for Carmarthen as 
published in the Press. According to 
one paper the CHANCELLOR wired, “ I 
look forward to your victorious return 
to aid me in the great struggles that 
lie ahead,” according to others the 
words were, “to aid us.” But do not 
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the two versions amount to ‘the: same 





thing? In the latter it is the Royal 
GerorGE who speaks. 


“When we see the palaces built by 
publishers, it is nice to feel that we 
authors have contributed some of the 
bricks,” says the Rev. P. H. Drron- 
FIELD. Or some of the “ half-bricks,” 


fact that the recent visit of the Duke anyhow. 


| 


Home Notes tells us that the latest 
novelty is a “‘ Horror Tea,” the invita- 
tion running, “ Please bring your pet 
horror.” As a result of this not a few 
husbands are hanging back when their 
wives suggest they should come out to 
tea with them. 


A lady writing in The Express de- 
clares that women have no antipathy 
to the wedding ring. Many indeed are 
even prepared to have it supplemented 
by other and more costly emblems of 
servitude in this kind. 


The same writer suggests that it 
would be a good thing if men also 
were to wear a wedding ring after 
marriage. Certainly this might lead to 
their receiving fewer proposals, and 
thus many women would be saved 
much cruel disappointment, especially 
in Leap-year. . 


The King’s Bench Divisional Court 
has decided that a stranded whale is 
not entitled to any. protection under 
the Wild Animals in Captivity Act— 
and the prisoner who was charged with 
atrocious cruelty is at the present 
moment unfortunately not an Animal 
in Captivity. Meanwhile it is of the 


| greatest importance that the decision 
The Saturday Revie “w publishes a|should be made a as soon as 
suggestive article entitled an “ Anglo-| possible to whales in 


ending to visit 
this country for the benefit of the 
climate. — 


We are informed that there is no 
truth in the sensational statement that 
Mr. Lioyp GeorGe is shortly to be 
Prime Minister. There is no intention 
of putting an end to the present work- 
ing arrangement whereby Mr. AsquitH 
acts as Prime Minister under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Lioyp GroreGe. 


A member of the Zoological Society 
has been complaining of the behaviour 
of the Sunday visitors. ‘ You often,” 
he says, “ find rowdy youths mimicking 
the animals, especially the monkeys.” 
But, we would ask, is it not just possible 
that this mimicry is unconscious and 
chronic ? . 


A painting by Ruspens, representing 
Lot fleeing from the Cities of the 
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Plain, ‘tes been sold in Brussels for 
£4. If it be at all like the Lots one 
sees put up at certain picture auctions 
in London, the purchaser, we should 
say, is in possession of a doubtful 
bargain. ‘a 


By the by, The Daily Chronicle 
heads one of its paragraphs :—‘ 'Two 
New Rvsens DiscovereD.” ‘ Please, 
what is a Ruben ? 





UNAUTHORISED AND UNREVISED. 
Miss MarGaret Cooper’s recent 
experience of seeing her 


that she never wrote, and suffering 
damage in her profession through its 
rough treatment of some of the 
hostesses for whom she had sung, 
leads to certain reflections on the new 
journalism which are not too reas- 
suring. The excuse of the offending 


name as | 
author of a first-person-singular article | 





journal was that it was only by an | 
oversight that a proof was not sup- | 


plied to the lady. 
sight has occurred, 
Mr. Punch, 
articles that follow, respectively by 
Mr. Hersert Trencg, Mr. F, E. Surtru, 
and M. MArTERLINCK. 

I.—THE STAGE FROM WITHIN. 

By Mr, Hersert TRrencu. 

Writing as one who is about to 
re-embark on the stormy waters of 
theatrical management, I should like 
to say a few genial things about actors, 
actresses and dramatic authors, by way 
of a good spring off. If my experience 
at the Haymarket—where I am glad 
to see that my bold and original policy 
is being continued—taught me any- 


on the part of 


thing, it taught me that the theatrical | 


profession is overweeningly egotistic. 
No manager can succeed who does not 
treat each author and performer in 
turn as the centre of the universe. ] 
will not mention names, but I could 
were I so disposed; I will merely say 
that there are no lengths of flattery to 
which the wise manager will not go in 
his dealings with these creatures, if he 
wishes for any peace of mind at all. 
Here and there no doubt an author 
with a normal size in hats is to be 
found; but they are so infrequent that 
you never forget them, whereas the 
names of the others are quickly crowded 
from the memory. It is no uncommon 
thing to meet with an author who 
loses his temper because his manuscript 
has been mislaid, when it was sheer 
rubbish from first to last ; while I have 
known more than one, when accepted, 
to demand not only a written agree- 
ment, but a say in the choice of the 
east. Actors are not less unreason- 
able and omating, even to the point of 


A similar over- | 


in the case of the three | 
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First Rough. ‘*Tuts 1s 
Second Rough “’Iu! 
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"IM WHAT SAID THAT ABAIT you.” 





Why, 1F I KNOCKED ’IM DAHN ’E WOULDN'T ’AVE NO WAY TO FALL.” 


First Rough. ‘‘WELL, STAND "IM ON A CHAIR FIRST AND THEN GIVE "IM ONE.” 








criticising scenery and general stage 
settings, while as for actresses—words 
for the first time fail me! Unhappily 
no theatre has ever yet been found 
to succeed without plays and actors ; 
except, of course, those which have 
been converted into picture palaces. 
That, however, is the theatre-of-the- 
future, for which I shall strive: a theatre 
where there are no performances at all, 
but only a cultured management and a 
periodical pronouncement in all the 
papers as to its artistic plans. 
IL.—RESERVE. 
By the Right Hon. F. E. Sain, P.C., 
K.C., M.P. 

Of all the qualities that human} 
nature possesses, reserve is, I think, | 
the most beautiful. From my earliest , 
days I have made it a star. My one) 
wish has been to be silent, austere, a 
figure of dignity and wisdom. “ Think | 
ten times,” I have said to myself, ! 
“before speaking once, and when you 
do speak be brief, moderate, just and 
above all courteous.” Nothing is lost 
by politeness—of that I am convinced | 
by considerable experience of public 
and parliamentary life; nothing is| 
gained by rudeness or exhibitions of | 
smart forensic diatribe and pumped-up | 
excitement. 





111.—AMERICA, 
By Mavrice MArrernincx. 

(Translated by Taxerra DE SuTRos.) 
(All rights reserved.) 
To write with any weight and accept- | 
ance of so vast a continent as America | 
after but a brief visit would be perhaps | 
to border upon the presumptuous. And} 
yet the trained observer, keeping alert | 
all his faculties of eye and ear, should 
be able in two days to come to con-! 
clusions as valuable as those of ordinary 
persons in twoyears. Amid all the crowd 
of impressions of New York which I find | 
buzzing in my brain like bees, perhaps | 


the most vivid, the most astonishing, | 


the most arresting and remarkable, is | 
its total absence of reporters. It was, 
in vain that I exhibited myself. in| 
public hoping for an interview; no one | 


jcame. I did everything that man could | 


do to advertise my whereabouts; I 
never walked out without being accom- 
panied by several blind men with long 
heards, a few vague and wistful females | 
of surpassing loveliness with little on, 
a highly-trained blue bird, and all the, 
ordinary paraphernalia of a busy bee- ; 
master. But whatever attention we| 
may have attracted did not materialise, | 
as the Americans say, in an interview. 








I had a large placard stating that I was| 


staying at the Waldorf Astoria exhibited 
outside the hotel; I sent up my card 
to editors: but all in vain. In pique 
therefore [ curtailed my visit and 











returned to a better-mannered country. ; 


That, then, is my dominant impres- 


sion of New York—its curious and even ' 


pathetic lack of journalistic enterprise. 





From a letter in The Daily Mirror: 

‘Last year, at the request of a leading London 
actor-manager, I sent him a play to read whie!s 
I wrote myself. Without wishing to dwell for 
a moment on the merits of the work, I had 
hoped at least that its novelty of conception and 
treatment wonld command some little attention : 
but apparently it didn’t, for after a lapse of 
several months it was returned to me without 


} 


the slightest traee of a finger mark upon its | 


pages.” 
Extract from our next letter :—‘ The 
Editor of Punch regrets that he is un- 
able to use Mr. Smith’s article, but he 
has read it with great interest, as will 
be seen from the large thumb-mark on 
page 3. The opening paragraphs (over 
which he spilt the gum) he found in- 
tensely humorous, while the pathos of 
the close is indicated by the two tear- 
marks on the outer cover. The Editor 
hopes that Mr. Smith will be encouraged 
by the fact that the office-boy has trod- 
den freely on the article, and will try 
his luck again.” 





| 
| 


























Prown. “1 say, isn’t THIS GRAND?” 





IN THE CART. 
Tue street was full. The noonday traffic swelled 
Into full current down its twofold course; 
And, in the midst, I suddenly beheld 
An aged and shaggy horse. 


Also a cart. A thing by no means strange, 
I know, no novelty to warm the heart 
To an awed rapture; but, by way of change, 
He was inside the cart. 


Oft, doubtless, as his daily ways he took 
He must have longed to know what ‘twas to ride; 
And, now the time had come, he wore the look 
Of one well satisfied. 


His eye was calm. Immovably serene 
He watched the hurrying throng without alarm ; 
The freshness of the whole unblinkered scene 
Possessed him with its charm. 


The shrilling taxi-hoot did not upset 
His marble gravity. Without a pang 
He saw the blundering bus's rearward threat 
And did not give a hang. 


So rapt his gaze, he hardly seemed to hear, 
Till, when some stormy Jehu, waxing wild, 
Called on his gods, he pricked a conscious ear 
And, for a moment, smiled. 


But he grew grave, remembering ancient woes ; 
And once again a look of bland content 
Softened the rigour of his Roman nose, 
As on his way he went. 
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One felt that in his heart he blessed his lord, 
Who, having seen him well and truly strive 

So long, had hit upon the apt reward 

Of giving him a drive. 








And I, too, being moved beyond control, 

Spake out aloud to an astonished street, 

“ That horse's lord,”’ I said, “is just the soul | 
That one would like to meet.” 


But even as the words were on my tongue 
The chariot turned—his amiable regard 
Was on me—then behind a great gate swung: 
It was a knacker’s yard. Dum-Dum. 








THE PROVINCIAL TOUCH. 
{vlays in the Midland Metropolis begin at 7.30.] 
LDIrRMINGHAM, you begin to boast your state 
As second city, populously dense— 
Second at last to London only (whence 
You get your modes and morals, up-to-date). 
Well, then, why do your theatres dictate . 
This silly hour at which their plays commence, 
When even a stage-struck youth finds’ no defence: 
Tor getting dinner done till close on eight ? 


O Brun, it is indeed a bitter pill! 

For by this trait we see that you have got 
At least one touch of the provincial still. 
People will murmur, “Can it—can it be 

That this, the New Metropolis, does not 
Dine, but indulges in the Higher Tea ? i 
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OUT OF THE SHADOW. 


THe Kaisrr. ‘WHAT BUSINESS HAVE YOU HERE?” 
German Socranist Party. “I TOO WANT ‘A PLACE IN THE SUN.’” 
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A CHOICE OF CHARACTERS. 


Our one and only Winston. ‘ Let’s see, now; shall I go as Demosthenes, d’Artagnan, Dan O’Connell-Leno, or merely the usual Daniel | 
in the lions’ den? The last, I think ; and, for all I care, let em choose their own den.” 























, Nor was that all: he also boshed his stroke ; 
THE OLD ADAM. His rutted “remake” lipped the gaping can ; 
HE was a gentleman of pious mien, There was a hushful moment—then he spoke, 
And we were playing for the Captain’s Bow] ; Spoke like a fellow-man. 
We stood all square upon the eighteenth green, | 
Eight inches from the hole. Hub Notes. 
I played the odd—a gentle tipping shot, “London, being the hub of the universe, revolves the | 
Tipping so tenderly that nothing stirred ; quickest,” says “A South African Woman” in The Daily 
’ Then, in my agony, I quite forgot Mail. Since reading this we have spent an hour in Fleet 
And said the usual word. Street watching hubs, and have arrived regretfully at the 
My parson was the very best of men— conclusion that they revolve the slowest. ° | 
No sombre prude, though clerically draped ; “T hear the pattering feet of the nuns as they fly like a frock of | 
He only smiled—smiled like a seraph when frightened birds.”—Daily Mai. 
The impious blank escaped. This is the very latest fashion in “ nun’s veiling.” | 
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| masters ?” 


| thing since, anyhow.” 


© ” 
| ing, Tom. 


| 


| I'm 
| bath, as usual. It’s always 


| time, 


‘Ill get you your hat and coat. I must 








more tea ? 


| would understand. 
| to catch my train.” 


flier too wasn’t he, Dad?” 


| please, Sal. 
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THE BOY AND THE AVERAGE 
CLASSIC. 
“Ts there anything in the papers 
this morning, cear?” 
“Eh, what? No, nothing. Got any 


9 








“Bring me Daddy's cup, Jack. 
That ’s what you always say, Harry.” 
“Oh, well, my dear, nothing you 
Besides, I’ve got 





“How's the Test match getting on, 
Dad? Uncle Tom’s backed England 
for a fiver.” 

“TI do wish Tom wouldn't bet. It’s 
so— 
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“Did you work awfully hard at 
school too ?” 

“Ra-ther. Had toin my day. Not 
like you young slackers. Give me the 
marmalade.” 

“ Did Kingsway work hard?” 

“Kingsway? Why, what d’ you know 
about Kingsway? Oh, yes, he’s one of 
your beaks. I forgot. Yes, he worked 
all right. He got a first.” 

“Were you better than 
Classics ? ” 

“Well, n-no. If I’d worked. ... 
Course I got an exhibition of sorts. I 
was sort of average.” 

“Oh, but if you got an exhibition, 


him at 





“Hullo! Here’s something in The! 
Times for you, Jack. ‘Classics and the | 
Average Boy.’ A letter signed ‘ Edward 
Kingsway.’ Isn't he one of your! 


“Kingsway? Yes. You z 
know. The one whoalways | 
umpires in Field matches. 
He’s jolly good at Classics. 
I wish to goodness I was. 
Uncle Yom was rather a 


“Tom? Oh, pretty good. 
He only got a third, didn’t 
he, Sal? Never done any- 








“Oh, but, Harry, he took 
honours, remember. I 
wonder why he’s not down. A A 
Ah, here he is. Good morn- 


“ Morning, old girl. Sorry 
late Harry. That 


. ul ao’ , 
young brate bagged my}. op ~ 





that means you were frightfully good, 
doesn't it?” 

“Oh, well——” 

“T suppose Classics does teach you 
more than anything else, doesn’t it ? 








words are derived from, like theatre 
and—let’s see—currants and pheas- 
ants and Virginian—all that sort of 
thing. I say, where does your father 
keep his cigarettes? D’ you know?” 

“ Yes, they're here. American or 
Turkish? I say, did the Romans 
smoke ?” 

“ Well, ’pon my soul—yes, I suppose 
so. Aren't they always digging up old 
Roman pipes and things? Or—no, 
I’m wrong. It was that fellow — 
\what’s-his-name—the chap with the 
lcloak, wasn’t it ?” , 

“Sir WatTerR Raveian ?” 

“Yes, that’s the chap. No, they 
can’t have. I’ve a shocking bad 
memory for those sort of things.” 

“ Did they have saying lessons when 
you were at school?” 

“Rather. Any amount.” 








SS 


THE TRAINER ADVERTISED FOR ‘‘TWO GOOD SEVEN STONE LADS,” 


DY BROUGHT HER NEPHEW AND ASKED THE 


ii 
OXE VERY GOOD LAD, WEIGHING FOURTEEN STONE, WOULD DO AS WELL. | N-no. 





) “Suppose you must know 
tons ot poetry?” 


“Oh, well—let’s see. 
Horace and YVirain, of 
course. Arma virumque 


cano, conticuere omnes; and 
what was that ode—Viden 
ut alte, Postume, Postume ? 
Well, no, hardly tons. But 
a 

“Tt’s much harder to 
remember Greek than Latin, 
isn't it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. No. 
Why?” 

“I was only wondering. 
I suppose, when you went 
to Athens, you found it 
quite easy to talk to the 
whatxEn tr | lan in the street ?” 

pongo I wouldn’t say 
‘that. Yousee that’s modern 








a case of ‘ Your time is my 
Mrs. Brown,’ in this house. 
Well, what’s the news? Milk in first, 
England winning ?” 

“Ah’m. Perhaps I'd better leave 
you The Times—unless you prefer The 
Sportsman. I must be off.” 

“Will you be home early, dear? 
Don’t forget the Haycocks are coming.” 

“Oh, burn the Haycocks.” 

“ Harry! Howcan you? Come, dear, 


go and order dinner. Look after your 
uncle, Jack; and do talk of something 
sensible, instead of your stupid old 
cricket.” 

“Right, Mummy. .. . I say, Nunks.” | 

“ Well, what’s up?” 

* Looks bad for your fiver. 
making dn awful lot of runs.” 

“Oh, my fiver’s all right. It’s not} 
billiards, thank the Lord. Young Gray} 
nearly ruined me.” 

“ Did you play billiards a lot when 
you were at Cambridge ?” 

“Me, my boy! No fear. Wasn't any 
time. Had to work.” 


They ’re 





Dad always says it does. And verses 
and so on. I don’t mind Latin so 
much, but I do hate those beastly 
Greek verbs. They muddle me so.” 

“ Ah, but, old chap, that’s just where 
Classics comes in. Jolly good for you 
to be muddled. It’s like gymnastics— 
makes your mind active. And then 
there’s all the history and poetry and 
philosophy and—er—ethics. Splendid 
fellows, those old Greeks. Fine chaps, 
Socrates and Prato and—er—Atct- 
BIADEs, and, ah, Parts, and—oh, lots of 
‘em. And then there were the gods, 
Jupiter and Venus and——” 

* But I thought Jupiter and Venus 
were awful rotters.” 

“Ah, well—yes, I was forgetting. Of 
course the gods were rather a mixed 
lot. Besides, Jupiter and Venus were 
Romans. Still it’s a good thing to 
know all about em. Makes a man of 
the world of you. And you can’t get 
all that without mugging up the verbs 
and prepositions and things. And then 
it’s jolly useful to know what English 





Greek. Rather different. But you can 
always pick up modern languages if 
you know Greek and Latin.” 

“That ’s what Daddy always says. 
He can’t understand Mamselle a bit; 
but then he wasn’t at a public school. 
I suppose you're frightfully good at 
French and German?” 

“Oh, yes, pretty good. 
along all right.” 

“| wish I could. It’s such beastly 
rot doing lessons with her in the holi- 
days. She always comes just when——" 

“ Jacques, Jacques! Ah! pardon, 
M sieur.” 

“Oh, hang! Non, Mamselle, ce n'est 
pas le temps pour moi encore.” 

“ Mais oui, Jacques. Il est dix heures 
et demi.” 

“ Bother ! 
mon oncle.” 

“ Bon jour, M'sieur. 
d'arriver ? 
pas?” 

“Er, ya—oui.” 

“ Monsieur parle Francais ?” 


I can shove 


Permettez-moi introduire 


M sieur vient 
Quel beau temps, n'est ce 
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‘* WHY THE DEUCE DIDN’T YOU HOLLER?” 
First Arrival (digging a way to his mouth), ‘‘YoU WOULDN'T HOLLER MUCH 1F You’D SWALLOWED TWO OR THREE POUNDS OF 
SNOW AND A CIGAR! 


Second Arrival (in snowdrifl), 























“Oui. Un peu.” | “Ah, yes, of course. It's only a. | “ee 1 _ 
“Un pew seulement ? Monsieur se| question of practice. Hullo, Sal!” | A LOWLAND ROMANCE. 
moque de moi, nest ce pas? Avec| ‘ Well, you two—what have you) Srizz do I haunt the woodlands, O my 

| cet accent merveilleux étonnant . . .| been talking about ? Cricket, I suppose. sweet, . 
mais tout-d-fait Parisien !” Wasting your time as usual.” Where we together in the pride of | 
“Er, out, that’s ‘to say—well, old} “No, we haven’t, really, Mum. He's June 
chap, 1’d better be off if you ’ve got to| been jawing about Latin and Greek all} Wandered throughout a blazing after- 
| work.” the time. Haven’t you, Nunks?” noon, 
“ Mais, M’sieur, ne vous dérangez| “ Jacques!” M |Till, halting where o’erhead the 
pas, je vous en price. Si M’sieur veut| “Oh,allright, I’m coming. A bientét, branches meet, 
que Jacques reste encore quelques|ma mére.” [ cast myself in suppliance at your 
minutes...” | “4 bientét, mon enfant. Don’t feet 
“ Er, oui.” slam the door, darling. Really, 1 And begged you fervently to grant 
“ Oh, merci, Mamselle. Vous étes wne | think he’s getting on quite nicely with that boon 
des noisettes.” | his French, don’t you, Tom? 1 wish} Which forms the first step to a 
“ Qwest ce que c'est que ga, Jacques | he could do more of it instead of those honeymoon, 
—une des norsettes ? Comprends pas. idClassies. I always think it’s so| And make your Donald’s happiness 
Savez-vous qwest ce qu'il veut dire,|far more useful.” complete. 
M’sieur ?” “‘ Well, if you ask me, so do I.” 
« Non.” | “So does Harry, really. But he’s! Even though you scorned the offer of 
“ Ni mot non plus. Eh bien, méchant, 'so afraid of the masters.” my heart 
en cing minutes, c'est entendu. Pardon,| ‘Oh, d—— the beaks.” | When pressed upon you in imploring 
Msieur. A bientot.” | “That’s what he always says. But| tones 
“ OQui—er—adieu.” no one ever does it.” Even though henceforth we ‘re doomed 
“Doesn't she jabber at a frightful | | to walk apart 
pace, Nunks? That's the worst of| | (You now, in point of fact, are Mrs 
nets foreigners. And they're so| “ROYAL VISIT TO CALCUTTA. Jones) ; 
beastly full of compliments. Whatwas| | THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISIT TO THE Zoo. | Ofttimes I seek the spot whereon we 
that she said about your accent? You} THE KING KILLS 21 TIGERS.” | stopped, 
only said owi and non. But you under- | Advocate of India. | Hoping to find that half-crown which | 
stood her all right, didn’t yea? a }Ina Zoo! Was this qnute eporting ? I dropped. 
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| THE TRIUMPH OF VICTORINE. 


same thing. 


| seems to have been spent in agreeing 


Tuts morning I discovered that most 
of my time for the last twenty years 


with people about the weather, and it 
annoyed me. 
Then I happened to meet Victorine. 
* Yes,” she smiled; “shopping and 
things. Do come; then you can hold 
Nibs when I get to the purse part. 
Isn't the sun scrumptious ?”’ 
[ couldn't help sighing. 
“ Et tu, Brute?” I said sadly. 
Victorine gazed inquiringly at me 
through the mativeness of her veil. 
“What do you suppose,” I said, 
“that quite half the people of England | 
are talking about at this moment?” — | 
“Oh, I don’t know,” she said.} 
“Stamps. or Ulster or Germany or| 
something, I suppose.”’ 
I shook my head. | 
“T think I'll let him walk a little} 
now,” she said thoughtfully. “ And if, 
a motor comes you must pick him wp. | 
What is it, then? ”’ 
I was used to Victorine. 
“It doesn’t matter,” I went on| 
determinedly, “ whether it's the milk- 
man as he goes along handing people | 
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They did. 

After five minutes of it Victorine was 
a little ruffled. 

“Two up,” I said, stopping for a 
moment at a neckwear window. “Do 
you think that green one would go 
with this suit?” 

But Victorine was examining a small 
piece of paper and we went on in silence. 

“Stores next,” she said presently. 
“ Do not wriggle so, Nibs!”’ 

Outside the stores we were stopped 
by a tall lady with an immense hat. 

“My dear,” said the tall lady, “you ’re 
just the person! And what a darling! 
Will it bite? All that hair, you know, 
hides the expression of its eyes. And 
have you heard that dear Miss Ray 
has fallen into a gas-stove? Simply 
charred all over, my dear. So tiresome 
and careless of her. And she says she 
can’t sing at my ‘ Atrocities’ concert 
to-morrow. And what I’lldoI’m sure 
[ don’t know, unless you could per- 
haps % 

The worst of Victorine is that she is 
so frightfully good-natured to people 
that really don’t matter. 

‘“‘ But of course I will,” she said. 

The tall lady burst into a pzean of joy. 

“So kind and delightful of you, my 





milk, or your Aunt when she pays her/| dear,” she ended up. ‘‘ Yes, four songs, 


afternoon calls or watches her partner's 
first deal at bridge—they all discuss the | 
Even you just now——"’ | 

“Jack!” she cried. “Quick; I can} 
hear a motor !”’ | 

I grabbed Nibs by the scruff of his | 
neck and dropped my walking-stick, | 
then waited triumphantly for the 
motor. It went the other way. 

* Let him down,” ordered Victorine ; 
“vyou’re hurting him. What were 
you saying just now about Auntie und 


| the milkman?” 


| nice.” 


| 
| 
} 





| 


| 





Of course I had to tell her all over| 
again. 

“Tf you mean the weather,” she 
said, “I think you're quite wrong. 
Besides, I only said that the sun was 
| 

“T will bet you,” I said firmly, “that! 
the first four people that you speak to} 
this morning will all have some rotten | 
remark to make about it.” | 

Victorine laughed. “ Right you are,” | 
she said, “I just love betting. A pair| 
of gloves against a new tie? If one of| 
the first four people I speak to doesn’t 
mention the weather, [ win. One— 
two—three—off! Library first.” 

“A lovely morning,” said the 
Librarian, as I took charge of Dr! 
Moraan’s latest novel. 

Victorine’s smile was angelic. 

* Lovely,” she agreed. | 

“Of course I know they ‘ll talk about | 
the weather here,” she said a few | 
minutes later, as we entered the Bank. | 





if you don’t mind. Do look at that 
poor man sitting in the gutter with 
the tram-conductor’s hat and the boot- 
laces! And gutters ave so damp. This 
weather too! So cold. Three pipes 
burst this morning. Simply oceans of 
water !”’ 

“It would probably save time,” I 
remarked as soon as the tall lady had 


quite gone, “ if you choose as your last 


despairing hope the man that keeps the 
tie department.” 
Victorine smiled sweetly. 


“One minute,” she said, “I want | 
Hold 


some boot-laces— wild ones. 
Nibs while I get my purse.” 

She darted away, and by the time 
that I had sorted Nibs to our mutual 
satisfaction she was purchasing large 
and sticky-looking boot-laces from the 
man in the gutter. 

“T’ve won my bet,” she said as I 
came up; “I’ve said heaps of things 
to him and he hasn’t mentioned the 
weather once. And I'll want some 
long white gloves for to-morrow night. 
Let's get them now.” 

I managed to drop the boot-laces 
when she wasn’t looking, and followed 
her meekly to the department where 
they sold gloves. 

Ten minutes later, as we left the 
stores, the man with the boot-laces 
was still there, and I saw something 
that I hadn’t noticed before. 

It was a dirty card, with the inscrip- 
tion: “ Deaf and Dumb.” 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

(‘The same publishers issue a waltz founded 
on the idea of the romance entitled ‘* Thais.” 
The composer of the Thais Waltz, which is 
dedicated to Miss Constance Collier, is Miss 
Elizabeth Cromwell Knox, who is a descendant ot 
the great John Knox.”—Trede Announcement.) 

A new translation has been prepared, 
and will shortly be published, of Lxo- 
PARDI'S poems; while an_ eccentric 
two-step founded on this work, to be 
called “The Pessimists’ Tangle,” has 
been written by Miss Dinky Huss for 
simultaneous publication. We need 
hardly remind our readers that Miss 
Huss is a lineal descendant of Joxn | 
Huss. The dedication is to Mrs. | 
Exrnor Giyn. 

Now that Mr. Frank Harrts’s forth- 
coming work on the Women of DicKENs 
(“O my friends, what a book is here!” | 
to quote the judicious BLatcHForD) | 
is so far advanced, there is perhaps no | 
reason why we should suppress the 
fact that the great aunt of England's 
premier critic was none other than 
Mrs. Gamp’s famous friend and con- 
fidante. 

The publishers of Sir StpngEy Corvin's 
new edition of the Letters of Robert 
Louis Stevenson wish us to state that 
the impression which is gaining ground 
in Methodist circles that Sir SipNey is 
a descendant of the great Catvin is 
erroneous. 





An entirely new comic opera, called 
The Dromedary and the Darning Needle, 
has been written by Mr. Artuvur 
Ponsonsy, M.P., and composed by 
Miss Vesta Tuuty. Additional interest 
is lent to the collaboration by the fact 
that Miss Tunty is a lineal descendant 
of Marcus Tututus Cicero. The great 
aria in waltz tempo in the Second Act, 
“T've got the double hump,” is said to 
be the finest solo ever written since 
Hannrpa crossed the Alps. 





THE EXCUSE. 

I mer him in Bond Street, and I | 
vowed that, if I could only get out of 
Bond Street alive, alone and free, I 
would never trouble it again. 

“ Hullo, my dear old man,” said he. 
“ How's yourself?” 

I gave him the required information, | 
keeping nothing back. That was not | 
what I was afraid of. 

* And how are your people?” he 
continued. Never was such a thirst | 
for information; but I went through 
the family one by one, doing full 
justice to all their several limbs and 
internal mechanisms. 

“It is ages since I have seen any- | 
thing of you,” he went on, and now I | 
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| BPettie, **So JOHN HASN’L MANAGED TO TURN YOU OUT INTO A DITCH yer?” 
O Rafferty. ‘No, BUT HE WOULD HAVE IF I HADN’L BEEN WITH HIM.” 











_knew that we were getting into the} He believed that. 

| zone of danger. * Monday ?” 

“You can see the whole of me now,”| “I. shall have gone away for the 

I quibbled, “if you look carefully.” | week-end.” | 
He looked me up and down with a 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL expert has recently 

asserted that When a man is angry he 

= 9% | is boiling over with sugar, and is sweeter 

Tuesday ¢ . ti his sacchari 

iin SEE ES. OSES Dia ct. os 7 : ? Se nies ithanatanyothertime. This saccharine 

dreadful air of proprietorship. ‘ That’s The same argument applies. | eatin : . r ven 

58 bao a . UW ears jresult is due to a greater demand for 

right,” said 1; “and now would you Wednesday ¢ | sucar on the part of the muscles affected 
like to have a look at the back?” I} “ My week-ends,” I said confidenti- |; °° er . 


. = | by emotional excitement. Here is a hint 
| started walking away, but he followed | ally, “are all week and no end. : 3 “i a a 
: oe | and a warning to Leap-year suitresses :— 











; me. | He believed all these, but he jumped 
“You must come and dine with me}a period. “ What about Thursday fort-| Your swain is sweetest when he’s on 
one of these evenings,” he declared,!night?’ he asked, with unflinching | the boil 
| getting right on to it. loptimism. I saw that the old line; With rage, well nagged ; but he may 
“Why?” I asked in self-defence. of resistance was not worth pursuing, | crystallize 
| “ What about Wednesday?” he con-!and resolved on a desperate course. |To Candied Lover, and, for all your toil, 
| tinued. Why I disliked the idea of “To tell you the truth—’” I began. | You'll get no comfit from his frank 
| dining with him was that he always; He became suspicious at once. replies. 
| does continue. “You are going to dine with me on! 
| ‘What about it?” I asked again, | Thursday fortnight,” he said firmly. 7. 
but without any real hope of escape. | “No,” said I, smiling with equal yp. Ganender Semel Chen, to ei nat date: ties 
| “Can you dine with me next Wed- | firmness. Laos language the first verse of 1st Thessalonians, 
| nesday ?”’ | * Why?” he asked. Now at the end of a year, by special good fortune, 
“Let me see,” I said, meaning “in-| Because I don’t want to.” he has found time to revise it."—Los News. 
vent.” “Next Wednesday [am dining; At the exact moment when his| Serial publication will probably delay 
| W ith the Robertses.”’ | credulity ought to have begun, it ended. | its appearance in book form till next 
There are no Robertses, but he be-| “ Right O!” he said, laughing (a bad | year. 
| lieved me implicitly. | habit). ‘Thursday fortnight, at eight | mn es 
“What about Thursday ?"’ he asked. | o’clock sharp.” From an interview with Mr. Oscar 
|_ “Thursday I have a seat for His BrowninG in The Morning Post :— 
Majesty's.” Commercial Candour. “It is a curious coincidence that the chief 
| He believed that, too. From an adyt. of collars in the|dates of his career are also those of great 
, Friday ?” Underground :— events in English History. 
| “Iam going away for the week-end.” 


‘* Quarter sizes which fit. 70 other styles.” | But did “O.B.” say it was a coincidence? 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL so | 




















OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Ir is not often that I see eye to eye with the writers of | 
the potted eulogies that figure in the “ announcements ”’ of | 
publishers, but the case of Mr. H. pe Vere Sracpooe’s | that effect. 
new novel, The Order of Release (Hutcnrsson), forms | torturing scruples. 
a notable exception to this rule. 
announcer, “ sparkling with brilliant dialogue and crowded | 
with extraordinary, dramatic and humorous situations”; | 
and I am prepared to let that stand as my own verdict. 
It is a tale of the Paris of 1770, and its strength of plot, 
swiftness of movement, and deftness of character-drawing 
place it well apart from the mass — 
of machine-made historical | 
novels. I am no amateur in| 
this kind; no plain, unlettered 
chronicle of the adventures of| 
“John Blunt and his dear lord” | 
can hope to separate me from) 
four shillings and sixpence. But! . 
I raced through The Order of| 
Release at a sitting. 
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I followed | 
the Comte de Lussac in and out 
of the Bastille like a lamb. The 
duel of wits between the ad- 
mirably drawn Baronne Linden | 
and M. de Sartines, the Minister | 
of Police, never ceased to hold 
me till it finished dramatically | 
on the last page. It is a fault 
in most historical novels that, | 
while they almost invariably | 
have to do with the quest of 
“the papers,” there is often a! 
doubt in the readers’ mind as to 
why these papers are so valu- 








=< 


) able. Mr. STacPooLE scorns 
. vagueness. J. de Sartines has 


been cornering wheat, and has| 
a perfectly natural desire to 
conceal the fact from a quick- 
tempered populace on the brink 
of starvation. Consequently, 
when he has refused to release 
the Baronne’s lover from the 





| Bastille, and she, drawing him| | < 

i | aside, informs him that she holds | 

| the documentary proof of his 

} | little pre-Parren flutter, it is 
| not to be wondered at that he 

starts back “‘as if she had struck him.’ 


Eo. MoRROW. 














MARGINAL NOTES ON HISTORY. 
Ir PROBABLE THAT BLONDEL MADE A FEW MISTAKES 
BEFORE HE DISCOVERED RICHARD THE LioN-HEARTED., 


Is 





’ 


any given line of fiction. 


His motto appears to be “one | fraud, is excellently told. 
atmosphere, one novel.” 


hound again some day. He will be welcome. 


The Human Cry (Metnven) begins on a note of interes 
that is not quite sustained. 








PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


jhave the ineffable manceuvres of Eva. 
| weaver’s skill something ’s amiss with the finished pattern. 
You only see the charm of Violet indirectly through its alleged 
effect on Mossmore; certainly not enough to account for 
More real is the presentment of the girl’s self- 
As for Tremayne it is possible that in 
“A story,” says the|such a fit of absent-minded fervour as sometimes bemuses 
the simple male, he should have fallen in love with Eva, 
but that he should have lived with her fourteen years 
| without sounding the shallows of her brain and discovering 
ithe range of her suburban malignities is quite inconceivable. 
Eva, in simple fact, is ov 
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|doom make the warp of Mrs. Rircuir’s story; for woof you 


But for all the 


erdone. Mossmore is described 
by his publisher as a “ brilliant 
political comedian.” But his 
sense of comedy does not always 
show the resourcefulness that 


‘one looks for in a climbing 


cross-bencher—or a good story- 
teller. Still, the book has 
humour, observation, feeling, 
incident—good stuff worthy of 
a better design. And I must 
solemnly protest against a 
shocking libel, obiter dictum, on 
Devonshire cream—enough to 


prejudice any reviewer. 





My feeling about The Lure 


‘(Mitts anp Boon) is that it 
‘really contains two quite separ- 


persons of title. 


| as the hero of some short stories of his, so that there is a} who at once makes love to Anne ; 
reasonable hope that we shall meet this polished sleuth-|since, with the instinct of the true heroine, she quite | 
|rightly mistrusts him and marries somebody else. 
|course, is the end of the story; but, 2s we are still only 
t| halfway through the book, Miss Srevens starts again with 
You have a Sussex squire,}a married Anne, a far more melodramatic Goss for villain, 


ate plots, neither of which Miss 
E. $8. Stevens found to be quite 
sufficient alone for a novel of 
the length dictated by com- 


merce; so that she has been 
foreed to hang them _ both 
upon the same heroine. This 


certainly is the impression pro- 
duced upon me by the very 
abrupt change of setting and 





motive in what is called Part | 


Two. 


venture of journalistic snobbery, 
the scene of it being laid in 
the office of The Orb, a paper 
written and edited entirely by 
Here Anne 
Moorhouse takes an appointment 
as one of the unmentioned com- 


Mr. Stacroo.e | moners who are to do the real work of running the gilded 
has an unfortunate habit of not following up a success in| toy; and the whole fantastic business, part bluif, part 


Plot the first revolves | 
‘about a now almost forgotten 


The guiding spirit of the affair | 


unavailingly, however, 


This 


Tremayne (M.F.H., plain, just, dull); va, his wife, an|and the scenery (very well done) of the Upper Nile. 








and fad-hunter ; their niece, Violet, whose life is clouded | that the air of Egypt had an injurious effect upon Goss, 


Mossmore, an astutely rising political luminary, drawn!transpontine manner, for which the fascinating editor 
somewhat from the orbit of his calculating worldliness by|of The Orb had not prepared me. 
this shy, prevailing star. His resistance, his surrender, her! are good of their kind, even if they are obviously a little 
renunciation, and then the tragedy of her predestinate | less than kin. 








But I remember M. de Sartines|is one Huntly Goss, a charlatan of compelling personality, | 


This, of | 


ignobly pushful, incredibly resilient “ political woman,”|last part is thrilling enough, but I fancied somehow | 
by the looming shadow of an hereditary taint; Aubrey! causing him to lose in reality, and to take on a generally | 


Still, both stories | 

















